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had the vilest of tempers. On one occasion I was sitting
with him when his dinner was brought in. Something
about it displeased him, and he took up the table cloth
by its four corners and threw the whole bag of tricks out
of the window into the street, utterly regardless of the
risk to those below; and he lived on the fourth floor in
the Via San Gallo, a crowded thoroughfare.

He had quarrelled with every soul he owned or
knew, and appeared to have no affection for any living
thing except my Aunt Gertrude and Giallo, his yellow
pomeranian, a brute who bit everyone without distinc-
tion. I cannot conceive why, but Landor took a fancy
to me and determined to teach me Greek; but that was
a signal failure. He, however, taught me more Latin
than all my tutors put together. He was utterly unlike
anyone else and attracted me.

I suppose to some extent Robert Lytton, afterwards
Viceroy of India, may be looked upon as a literary man.
He was most assuredly exceptionally cultured and
especially charming. He came to Florence as an
attache to our Legation and became a most intimate
and devoted friend. When he arrived and was pre-
sented, the old Grand Duke having heard that his
father was the great author, and wishing to say the
right thing, remarked : " I hear your father once wrote
a book."

When Brinsley Norton married a Capri peasant girl
his mother, Diana of the Crossways, came over to
Florence "to see what could be done." As Lytton
described it, "she left London like a hurricane and
arrived in Florence like a tornado." I knew Mrs*